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SUMMARY 

Disappearance  of  U.  S.  cotton  during  the  1957-58  marketing  year  may 
total  about  13.6  million  bales,  about  2.6  million  less  than  in  the  preceding 
season.    Under  present  conditions  exports  are  expected  to  reach  5.6  million 
bales  or  more,  about  2  million  bales  below  last  season  but  higher  than  in  any 
other  postwar  year.    Estimated  domestic  mill  consumption  of  about  8.0  million 
bales  will  be  about  .6  million  bales  below  last  year. 

Prospective  disappearance  exceeds  by  2.7  million  bales  the  1957  crop 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  March  20  at  about  10. 9  million  running 
bales.    As  a  result,  the  carryover  next  August  1  is  expected  to  drop  to  about 
8.7  million  bales.    This  will  be  the  second  successive  year  that  stocks  have 
declined  following  a  steady  buildup  from  1951  through  1956. 
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Domestic  mill  consumption  of  cotton  from  August  1  through  February 
28,  1958  totaled  about  k.9  million  bales.    This  was  the  lowest  for  the  first 
7  months  of  any  marketing  year  since  19^8  and  6  percent  below  the  previous 
year.    Mill  consumption  is  likely  to  continue  below  a  year  earlier  through  the 
rest  of  1957-58  since  the  ratio  of  stocks  to  unfilled  orders  for  gray  goods 
at  mills  remains  high.    A  slight  decline  in  this  ratio  toward  the  end  of  1957 
was  again  reversed  in  January. 

Consumption  of  cotton  per  capita  in  the  U.  S.  in  1957  was  about  23.7 
pounds,  2.2  pounds  less  than  in  1956  and  2.8  pounds  below  1955.    On  the  other 
hand,  consumption  of  manmade  fibers  increased  to  10.2  pounds,  about  .2  pounds 
above  1956  but  1  pound  or  9  percent  below  the  record  set  in  1955*    As  in 
other  recent  years,  consumption  of  rayon  and  acetate  declined  but  this  was 
more  than  offset  by  increased  use  of  the  noncellulosic  fibers. 

Exports  of  cotton  from  August  1,  1957  through  January  1958  were  about 
2.8  million  running  bales,  about  .9  million  bales  or  25  percent  below  the 
record  level  of  last  year. 

Sales  of  CCC  stocks  for  export  between  August  15,  1957  and  July  31, 
1958  totaled  about  5,^50,000  bales  as  of  March  18.    In  addition  an  estimated 
185,000  bales  which  had  been  sold  under  the  1956-57  export  program  were  exporte 
between  August  1  and  August  15,  1957,  the  first  2  weeks  of  the  current 
marketing  year. 

About  3.1  million  acres  had  been  placed  in  the  Cotton  Acreage  Reserve 
of  the  Soil  Bank  for  the  1958  crop,  as  of  the  February  20  deadline.  Farmers 
were  given  until  March  28  to  make  withdrawals  or  adjustments  in  their 
agreements.    An  additional  2  million  acres  had  been  offered  for  the  Acreage 
Reserve,  but  thus  far  lack  of  funds  has  restricted  the  number  of  applications 
which  could  be  accepted.    Land  placed  in  the  acreage  reserve  will  come  out  of 
the  national  allotment  of  17.6  million  acres.    For  the  1957  crop,  with 
3  million  acres  in  the  soil  bank,  the  harvested  acreage  was  approximately 
13.6  million  acres,  or  h  million  acres  under  the  national  acreage  allotment. 

The  minimum  price  support  level  for  the  1958  crop  of  upland  cotton 
was  announced  on  February  7  at  30.75  cents  per  pound  for  Middling,  7/8 -inch 
cotton  at  average  location.    This  compares  with  28.81  cents  on  the  1957  crop 
and  29.34  cents  for  the  1956  crop.    The  1958  support  level  reflects  81  per- 
cent of  the  February  parity  price  of  37*96  cents  per  pound.    The  announced 
level  of  support  will  be  increased  if  a  combination  of  the  parity  price  on 
August  1,  1958  and  the  supply  percentage  as  of  that  date  indicate  a  higher 
level  of  support.    However,  it  will  not  decline  below  the  30.75  cents 
already  announced. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 


The  1937  Croi 
17  Percent 
Below  1956 


The  1957  crop  was  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  March  20  at 
about  10.9  million  running  bales,  compared  with  a  13.2  million  bale  crop  in 
195b ♦    The  crop  was  harvested  from  about  13.6  million  acres,  the  smallest 
since  lb78  and  about  2  million  acres  or  13  percent  smaller  than  1956.  The 
average  yield  per  harvested  acre  for  the  1957  crop  was  estimated  at  about 
390  pounds,  compared  with  k-09  pounds  for  the  1956  crop  and  the  record  klf  pounds 
for  the  1955  crop.    The  greatest  reductions  in  output  were  in  the  Delta  and 
Southeast . 


Staple  Length  of  Crop 
Near  1956;  Grade 
Lowest  in  12  Years 

Upland  cotton  ginned  in  the  U.  S.  prior  to  March  20  this  season 
averaged  the  lowest  in  grade  since  19^5-^6,  but  the  average  staple  was  close 
I  to  last  year.    The  grade  index  of  upland  cotton  ginned  prior  to  March  20  was 
91.7  (Middling  white  =  100)  compared  with  96  a  year  earlier  and  93 « 2  two 
years  ago.    Of  the  white  grades,  Middling  and  higher  accounted  for  only  one- 
third  of  the  ginnings  through  March  20,  compared  with  nearly  one-half  last 
year.    The  lower  white  grades  (SLM  and  lower)  made  up  30  percent  of  ginnings 
compared  with  33  percent  in  1956.    Thus  over  36  percent  consisted  of  spotted 
and  other  colored  cotton  compared  with  18  percent  a  year  ago.    The  proportion 
of  spotted  cotton  was  the  largest  of  any  crop  on  record.    The  average  staple 
of  upland  cotton  ginned  prior  to  March  20  was  32.6  thirty-seconds  inches,  or 
slightly  under  a  year  earlier  and  the  same  as  in  1955* 


U.  S.  Market  Price 
for  Cotton  " 

Prices  for  Middling  1-inch  cotton  in  the  lk  spot  markets  averaged 
34.62  cents  per  pound  during  February.    This  compares  with  3^*83  cents  in 
January  and  33*77  cents  in  February,  1957*    The  February  1958  average  was 
27  points  below  the  1957  monthly  peak  reached  in  December.    On  March  2k  the 
quoted  price  was  3^«58  cents.    Despite  recent  price  declines,  prices  during 
each  month  of  the  present  marketing  year  have  averaged  higher  than  a  year 
earlier. 

Prices  for  the  higher  grades  have  remained  2^  to  3  percent  above 
Middling  since  October  and  in  February  1958  the  premiums  averaged  13  to  16 
points  above  a  year  ago.    Discounts  for  most  of  the  lower  grades  continued  to 
,  widen  in  February,  with  discounts  for  Strict  Low  Middling  and  Low  Middling 
averaging  133  and  257  points,  respectively,  above  a  year  ago.    Premiums  and 
discounts  for  staple  lengths  changed  relatively  little  during  February  from  a 
month  earlier,  although  the  premium  for  the  medium  staples  continued  to  narrow 
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Table  1  . — Cotton  ginned:    United  States,  crops  of 
1955,  1956  and  1957 


State 

:  195? 

X^po 

±-yj  i 

1955 

•    1Q56  : 

1957 

;  1/ 

:  11  : 

1/2/  : 

1/ 

:  y  : 

1/2/ 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  running 

running 

running 

bales 

bales 

bales 

:  bales 

bales 

bales 

500  lb. 

500  lb. 

500  lb. 

United  States 

:  14,542 

13,151 

10,675 

14,721 

13,310 

10,958 

Alabama 

:  1,03a 

746 

527 

1,059 

75a 

536 

Arizona 

:  724 

823 

754 

726 

a24 

758 

Arkansas 

:  1,651 

1,399 

963 

1,66a 

1,433 

980 

California 

:  1,221 

1,466 

1,556 

1,210 

1,453 

1,544 

Florida 

:  15 

9 

7 

15 

9 

7 

Georgia 

:  69A 

579 

390 

700 

578 

394 

Illinois 

:  2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Kentucky- 

:  a 

a 

4 

7 

a 

4 

Louis  iana 

572 

570 

346 

5a4 

583 

349 

Mississippi 

:  1,996 

1,577 

1,070 

2,021 

1,609 

1,081 

Missouri 

:  420 

447 

183 

405 

443 

179 

New  Mexico 

248 

283 

223 

250 

2a6 

223 

North  Carolina  : 

360 

366 

236 

355 

362 

232 

Oklahoma  : 

44a 

260 

259 

457 

25a 

261 

South  Carolina  : 

566 

522 

347 

570 

513 

344 

Tennessee  : 

613 

527 

kok 

620 

547 

412 

Texas  : 

3,957 

3,555 

3,600 

4,060 

3,631 

3,64a 

Virginia  : 

11 

U 

7 

11 

11 

a 

l/  Totals  were  made  before  data  were  rounded  to  thousands. 
2/  Preliminary. 


Includes  230,756  bales  of  the  crop  of  1957  ginned  prior  to  August  1  which 
was  counted  in  the  supply  for  the  season  of  1956-57,  compared  with  404,845 

and  313,95a  bales  of  the  crops  of  1956  and  1955. 

The  statistics  in  this  report  for  1957  are  subject  to  revision.  In- 
cluded in  the  total  for  1957  are  21,163  bales  which  ginners  estimated  would  be 
turned  out  after  the  March  canvass  compared  with  2,466  for  I956.    The  total 
includes  77,755  bales  of  American-Egyptian  for  1957;  ^9,071  for  1956  and  4l,5l6 
for  1955. 

The  average  gross  weight  per  bale  for  the  crop,  excluding  linters,  is 
503.8  pounds  for  I957;  506.0  for  1956;  and  506.I  for  1955.    The  number  of 
ginneries  operated  for  the  crop  of  1957  is  6,348  compared  with  6,662  for  195i 
and  6,929  for  1955 . 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  report  of  March  20,  I958. 
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The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  upland  cotton  continued  to 
decline  and  at  2^.91  cents  per  pound  in  February  was  at  the  lowest  level  since 
May  15,  19^6.    The  sharp  decline  from  the  1957  high  of  32.97  cents  reached  in 
September  reflects  the  sales  of  late  harvested  cotton  and  cotton  damaged  by 
prolonged  wet  weather.    The  February  price  compares  with  27.37  cents  in 
January  and  30. 16  cents  a  year  earlier. 

Cotton  Under  Loan 
and  CCC  Stocks 

As  of  March  lk,  1958  CCC  loans  were  outstanding  on  approximately  3-1 
million  bales  of  the  1957  crop,  compared  with  4.1  million  bales  of  the  1956 
crop  as  of  the  same  date  last  year.    Total  CCC  stocks  as  of  March  lk  (in 
inventory  and  pledged  for  loans  but  not  including  cotton  sold  for  export  and 
for  unrestricted  use)  totaled  k.8  million  bales,  5«7  million  bales  less  than  a 
year  earlier,  and  9*3  million  bales  below  the  record  reached  on  January  20, 
1956. 

CCC  Sales 

As  of  March  18,  $.k  million  bales  of  upland  cotton  had  been  sold  by  the 
CCC  for  export  under  the  1957-58  cotton  export  program.    An  additional  1.6  mil- 
lion bales  had  been  sold  for  unrestricted  use.    As  of  March  5>  approximately 
68  percent  of  the  cotton  remaining  in  the  CCC  inventory  including  the  1956  and 
previous  crops  consisted  of  white  or  spotted  cotton  grading  Strict  Low  Middling 
or  better. 

Imports  of 
Cotton  Higher 

Cotton  imports  from  August  1  through  December  31>  1957  totaled 
119,^13  bales;  during  the  comparable  period  in  1956  the  total  was  39>702  bales. 

On  January  8,  the  Bureau  of  Customs  announced  that  the  import  quota  for 
cotton  with  a  staple  length  of  1-1/8  inches  or  more  for  the  current  quota  year 
(August  1,  1957  -  July  31,  1958)  had  been  filled  by  December  30,  1957.  About 
5^-  percent  of  the  quota  of  slightly  more  than  95>000  bales  was  filled  by 
Mexican  cotton;  31  percent  by  Egyptian  cotton;  and  15  percent  by  Peruvian 
cotton.    A  negligible  amount  was  imported  from  the  Sudan.    The  Mexican  cotton 
is  added  to  the  upland  cotton  supply;  the  other  types  to  the  extra-long  staple 
cotton  supply. 

Pi  sappearance 

Disappearance  of  U.  S.  cotton  during  the  1957-58  marketing  year  is  now 
expected  to  total  about  13.6  million  bales,  about  2.6  million  less  than  in  the 
preceding  season.    Exports  may  total  about  5.6  million  bales,  2  million  below 
last  season  but  higher  than  in  any  other  postwar  year.    Estimated  domestic 
mill  consumption  of  about  8  million  bales  would  be  about  .6  million  bales 
below  last  year. 
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Mi  3-1  Consumption 

Domestic  mill  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  totaled 
4  812,943  running  bales  from  August  4,  1957  through  March  1,  1958.  This 
amounts  to  4,864,000  hales  when  adjusted  to  the  period  August  1,  1957- 
February  28,  1958,  and  is  302,000  hales  less  than  the  adjusted  total  for  a 
year  earlier  amounting  to  5,166,000  bales.    The  adjusted  total  is  the  lowest 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  any  postwar  marketing  year  except  1948  when  the 
corresponding  figure  was  4,840,000  bales. 

If  the  usual  seasonal  pattern  prevails,  mill  consumption  from  August  1, 
1957  through  July    31,  1958  is  expected  to  total  about  8  million  bales.  This 
is  approximately  7  percent  less  than  the  8.6  million  bales  consumed  a  year 
earlier. 

Domestic  mill  consumption  of  cotton  reflects  the  generally  low  level  of 
activity  in  the  textile  industry.    The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Index  of  produc- 
tion (seasonally  adjusted)  in  the  "textile,  products,  and  apparel"  industry 
has  declined  steadily  since  the  first  half  of  1956,  and  in  January  1958  was 
4  percent  under  both  the  1947-49  average  and  a  year  earlier.    The  overall 
index  of  industrial  production  in  January  1958  was  down  sharply  from  a  year 
earlier  but  remained  one-third  above  the  1947-49  average.    The  average  number 
of  production  workers  in  textile  mill  products  industries  in  January  1958  was 
9  percent  below  a  year  earlier.    It  was  down  12  percent  or  more  than  100,000 
below  the  first  half  of  1956. 

Ratio  of  Cotton  Broadwoven 
Goods  Stocks  to  Unfilled 
Orders  Remains  High 

The  ratio  of  stocks  to  unfilled  orders  of  broadwoven  cotton  goods  at 
cotton  mills  increased  slightly  in  January  to  0.60  after  declining  during  the 
previous  two  months.    This  ratio  was  above  0.50  during  the  entire  year  of  1957, 
reaching  a  high  of  0.66  in  August.    The  postwar  average  of  0.39  is  generally 
considered  "normal"  for  analytical  purposes. 

Average  Mill  Margins 
and  Fabric  Values 

Mill  margins  or  the  spread  between  the  value  of  fabric  made  from  a  pound 
of  cotton  and  the  cost  of  the  cotton  averaged  25.14  cents  in  February.  This 
compares  with  25.26  cents  a  month  earlier  and  28. 31  cents  a  year  ago.  Mill 
margins  reached  their  lowest  point  in  November  and  December  1957  when  they  aver 
aged  24.72  cents,  5.36  cents  below  a  year  earlier.    The  average  margin  for 
January  and  February  1958  was  25.20  cents,  or  an  average  of  3.55  cents  below 
the  comparable  period  in  1957-    The  value  of  cloth  obtainable  from  a  pound  of 
cotton,  based  on  prices  for  17  selected  constructions,  averaged  59.92  cents 
in  February  1958  compared  with  60.02  cents  in  January  and  63. 02  cents  in 
February  1957'    The  average  price  paid  by  mills  for  cotton  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  17  constructions  averaged  34.78  cents  in  February,  compared 
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with  34.76  cents  in  January  and  34.71  cents  in  February  1956.  Thus  changes  in 
cotton  prices  were  a  minor  factor  in  the  declines  in  mill  margins. 


Exports  of  Cotton 

Exports  of  cotton  from  August  1  through  January  1958  were  about 
2,849,000  running  bales.    This  is  945,000  bales    or  25  percent  below  the  compar- 
able period  a  year  earlier,  but  802,000  bales  above  the  average  for  the  post- 
war period.    Under  present  conditions  total  exports  for  the  year  would  be 
about  5*6  million  bales  or  more. 

U.  S.  Government  Financing 
of  Cotton  Exports 

The  U.  S.  Government,  as  of  March  15,  allotted  about  38O  million  dol- 
lars to  finance  the  export  of  cotton  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958, 
including  new  authorizations  and  pipeline  funds.    If  completely  used,  these 
funds  will  finance  the  export  of  about  2.5  million  bales  of  cotton.    In  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1957>  exports  of  about  2.7  million  bales  were 
financed  with  about  402  million  dollars.     (See  table  2.)      Additional  funds 
may  be  made  available  before  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 


Cotton  export  agreements  totaling  about  40  million  dollars  were  made 
with  Colombia,  India,  Indonesia  and  Italy  under  Title  I  of  P.  L.  480,  but 
purchase  authorizations  have  not  been  issued. 

Table  2. — Programs  of  the  U.  S.  Government  for  financing  cotton 
exports:    Fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1955>  1956  and  1957 


Program 

1955-56  1/ 

1956-57  1/ 

1957-58  2/ 

Value 

: Quantity 

:  Value  ; 

: Quantity 

Value 

: Quantity 

Million 
dollars 


Million  Million 
bales  dollars 


Million  Million 
bales  dollars 


Export-Import  Bank  Loans 
International  Cooperation 
Administration 
Public  Law  480 
Title  I 
Title  II 

Total,  P.L.  480 

Grand  total 


60.5 

102.3 

84.9 
6.4 


91.3 


3/ 
0.4 

.6 

•  5 
_5Z. 


.5 


63.6 

130.3 

207.7 

 O 

208.0 


125.8 


3/ 
0.4 

•  9 


1.4  4/153.1 
5/  5.9 


1J 


Million 
bales 

2/ 

0.9 

it 

1L 


1.0 


254.1 


1.5  401.9 


2.7 


379.0  2.5 


1/  Authorized  for  delivery,  shipments  and  disbursements.     2j  Authorized  for 
delivery.  In  some  cases  terminal  delivery  dates  are  in  1958-59'    3/  Running 
bales.    4/  Does  not  include  agreements  for  which  purchase  authorizations  have 
not  been  issued,  amounting  to  about  40  million  dollars.     5/  Less  than 
50,000  bales. 

— r=rt 


If 


(he 
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The  above  data  do  not  cover  cotton  exchanged  "by  CCC  in  barter  operations.  1 
This  amounted  to  53,000  bales  in  1955-56  and  951,000  bales  in  1956-57.  Through 
February  28  of  the  1957-58  fiscal  year,  CCC  had  transferred  about  ^55,000  bales 
under  barter  operations. 

Foreign  Free  World 
Carryover  Higher 

Exports  of  about  5.6  million  bales  from  the  U.  S.  during  the  current 
season  and  revised  estimates  of  foreign  consumption  indicate  that  stocks  of 
cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world  on  August  1,  1958  vill  be  about  300,000  bales 
above  a  year  earlier. 

Table  3. — Cotton:    Supply  and  distribution  in  the  foreign  free  -world, 

1956-57  and  1957-58 


Item 

!  1956-57 

1957-58  1/ 

:       Million  bales 

Million  bales 

Starting  carryover 

!  7.8 

9-5 

Production  : 

:  15.7 

16.1* 

Imports  from  U.  S.  : 

:  7.6 

5.6 

Total  supply  : 

:  31.1 

31.5 

Consumption  : 

:  20.8 

20.6 

Exports  to  U.  S.,  net  exports  ! 

to  Communist  countries  and 

destroyed  j 

!  .8 

2/1.1 

Total  disappearance  ; 

:  21.6 

21.7 

Ending  carryover 

9.5 

9.8 

l/  Estimated . 

2/  Includes  exports  from  the  U.  S.  to  Poland  of  250  to  300  thousand  bales, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


The  supply  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world  in  1957-58  will  be  some- 
what higher  than  last  season.    The  total  supply  is  now  estimated  at  31.5  mil- 
lion bales.    Estimated  foreign  production  will  be  up  700,000  bales  and  imports 
from  the  U.  S.  are  expected  to  be  about  2  million  bales  below  I956-57.  Reduced 
consumption  in  Japan,  Canada,  and  some  European  countries  appears  likely  at 
this  time„    if  recent  trends  continue,  consumption  in  the  foreign  free  world 
may  total  only  20.6  million  bales,  a  reduction  of  200,000  bales  from  last  year. 
The  net  effect  of  these  revisions  would  be  an  increase  in  the  ending  carrvover 
of  about  300,000  bales  over  a  year  earlier. 
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Production  in  Soviet 
Bloc  Higher  " 

Based  on  new  information  regarding  Communist  China  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  has  revised  the  data  on  world  cotton  acreage  and  production. 
China  produces  and  consumes  roughly  6.0  million  bales  of  cotton  each  season, 
about  the  same  as  the  Soviet  Union.    These  two  countries  thus  rank  second  and 
third  in  world  cotton  production.    World  production  in  1957-58,  including  these 
revisions,  totals  39.2  mil  lion  bales,  1.8  million  bales  below  the  year  before. 


Table  k,-  Cotton:    World  acreage  and  production  1956-57  and  1957-58 


[  Acreage 

Production 

Area  : 

:  1956-57 

\ 1957-58  1/  : 

1956-57 

:     1957-58  1/ 

:  Million 
:  acres 

Million 
acres 

Million 
bales 

Million 
bales 

United  States  : 

:  15.6 

13.6 

13.3 

11.0 

Foreign  free  world  : 

I  ^5.8 

46.8 

15.7 

16. k 

Communist  countries  ! 

:  21.0 

19.9 

12.0 

11.8 

Total 

',  Q2.k 

80.2 

kl.O 

39.2 

1/  Estimated. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Cotton  Products 
Export  Payments 

Payments  under  the  cotton  products  export  program  in  February  1958  were 
about  1.2  million  dollars  and  covered  about  17  million  pounds.    This  compares 
with  1.6  million  dollars  and  2k  million  pounds  in  January.    Payments  in  Feb- 
ruary a  year  earlier  were  l.k  million  dollars.    The  quantity  covered  in 
February  1958  was  about  3  million  pounds  below  February  1957.    The  quantity  of 
cotton  products  covered  by  the  cotton  products  export  program  from  August  1957 
through  February  1958  was  about  26.5  million  pounds  larger  than  for  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier.    (See  table  13) 

Carryover  to  Decline 

With  disappearance  in  excess  of  production,  the  carryover  next  August  1 
is  expected  to  decline  to  8.7  million  bales,  about  2.6  million  bales  less  than 
a  year  earlier.    This  would  be  the  second  sucessive  year  that  stocks  have  de- 
clined following  the  steady  build-up  from  1951  through  1956. 
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Table  5. --Acreage  reserve  program:    1958  participation 
as  of  March  14,  1958 


State 
or 
area 


Agreements  filed 


Number 
of 

farms 


Reserve 
acreage 


Compensation 


Per  farm 


Per  acre 


Total 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 


30,8614- 

I,  06k 
15,605 

4,153 
2,754 

26,151 
26 
1 
395 
10,931 
1 

25,69*4 
1,823 
2 

99^ 
22,252 

II,  607 
19,621+ 

9,552 
50,280 
999 


Acres 

257,319 
17,399 
197,008 
50,394 
1U,669 
273,560 
206 
k 

1,129 
120,978 

13 

2614,14^9 
26,067 
52 

17,132 
121,296 

195,317 
190,1014 
75,90l4 
1,267,290 
3,542 


Dollars 

559 
2,284 

815 
1,281+ 
320 

657 
W4 
114 
221 
81+6 
700 
798 
1,062 
2,566 
1,805 
376 
610 
663 
588 
902 
2I43 


Dollars 

67.06 
139.67 
64.54 
105.83 
60.15 
62.77 
56.0I4 
28.50 
77.63 
76.1+3 
53.85 
77.54 
74.29 
98.69 
104.72 

68.93 
36.25 
68.48 
73.96 
35.78 
68.64 


Dollars 

17,256,361 
2,430,130 
12,714,920 

5,333,307 
882,304 

17,170,255 
11,5*5 
114 
87,643 
9,246,140 
700 

20,505,277 
1,936,416 
5,132 
1,794,000 
8,361,194 
7,080,030 

13,017,797 
5,613,770 

45,3^2,542 
243,128 


West 

:  6,213 

84,977 

1,539 

112.53 

9,562,569 

Southwest 

:  61,888 

1,462,611 

8I+7 

35.84 

52,422,686 

Delta 

:  64,026 

685,7^1 

783 

73.08 

50,115,711 

Southeast 

:  102,645 

860,503 

555 

66.16 

56,931,739 

All  areas 

:  234,772 

3,093,832 

720 

514.64 

169,032,705 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Soil  Bank  Division,  CSS, 
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Acreage  Reserve  Program 
for  the  1958  Crop 

The  deadline  for  filing  agreements  under  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program 
for  the  I958  crop  was  February  20.    Farmers  were  given  until  March  28  to 
withdraw  or  make  adjustments  in  their  agreements. 

As  of  March  lkf  3*1  million  acres  from  upland  cotton  allotments  had 
been  placed  under  the  program,,    The  nearly  235,000  farms  that  participate 
would  receive  maximum  total  payments  estimated  at  169  million  dollars.  Only 
two  of  the  major  cotton  producing  states,  Arizona  and  California,  failed  to 
meet  the  State  allocations.    Farmers  in  all  other  major  cotton  states  indicated 
a  desire  to  sign  up  additional  acreage,  totaling  2  million  acres,  but  the  lack 
of  funds  has  thus  far  restricted  the  number  of  applications  which  could  be 
accepted.    The  total  acreage  signed  as  of  March  14,  averaged  17.6  percent  of 
the  national  acreage  allotments.    It  ranged  from  a  low  of  6.2  percent  in  the 
West  up  to  26.6  percent  in  the  Southeast. 

The  national  average  per -acre  payment  rate  for  cotton  from  the  signed 
acreage  is  §5k.6k  compared  with  $50.84  in  1957.    The  average  this  year  ranges 
from  a  low  of  $35.84  in  the  Southwest  to  a  high  of  $112.53  in  the  West.  The 
national  average  payment  per  farm  is  720  dollars.    (See  table  5  .) 


Price  Support  for 
the  1958  Crop 

On  February  7  the  minimum  price  support  level  for  the  1958  crop  of  up- 
land cotton  was  announced  at  30.75  cents  per  pound  for  Middling,  7/8-inch  cot- 
ton at  average  location.    This  compares  with  28.81  cents  on  the  1957  crop  and 
29.34  cents  for  the  1956  crop.    The  1958  support  level  reflects  8l  percent  of 
the  parity  price  of  37.96  cents  per  pound  in  effect  for  February  l/.    The  March 
parity  price  was  38. 08  cents.    While  the  announced  level  of  support  will  be 
increased  if  a  combination  of  the  parity  price  on  August  1,  1958  and  the  supply 
percentage  as  of  that  date  indicate  a  higher  level  of  support,  it  will  not  de- 
cline below  the  30.75  cents  already  announced. 

Manmade  Fiber  Production 

U.  S.  production  of  manmade  fibers  in  1957  reached  a  record  level  of 
nearly  1,765  million  pounds.    The  previous  high  of  nearly  1,716  million  pounds 
was  produced  in  1955.    During  the  intervening  two  years,  a  decline  of  122  mil- 
lion pounds  in  rayon  and  acetate  production  was  more  than  offset  by  a  170  mil- 
lion pound  increase  in  the  output  of  noncellulosic  fibers. 


1/  The  parity  price  based  on  data  for  any  given  month  is  the  parity  price  for 
the  following  month.    Thus  the  parity  price  in  effect  on  February  7  when  the 
support  rate  was  announced  was  in  fact  based  on  data  for  January. 
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Noncellulosic  fiber  production  in  1957  totaled  more  than  625  million 
pounds,  26  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.    Rayon  and  acetate  production 
totaling  a  little  more  than  1,139  million  pounds  was  within  1  percent  of  the 
1956  output,  although  below  a  year  earlier  for  the  second  successive  time. 


Table  6.-- Manmade  fibers:    Production,  United  States,  1951-57 


Year 

:         Rayon  and 
:  acetate 

*      Non-cellulosic  [ 

Total 

1  Million 

Million 

Million 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1951  : 

1,294.2 

205.1 

1,^99.3 

1952  : 

1,135.0 

255.7 

1,391.5 

1953  ' 

1,196.9 

297.0 

1,493.9 

1954  : 

l,OB5.7 

343.8 

1,429.5 

1955  : 

1,260.7 

455.1 

1,715.8 

1956  : 

1,147-9 

496.0" 

1,644.7 

1957  : 

1,139.4 

625.2 

1,764.6 

Compiled  from  Textile  Organon. 


World  production  of  rayon  and  acetate  continued  to  increase  despite 
the  decline  in  the  U.  S.,  and  reached  5,400  million  pounds  in  1957.  Foreign 
output,  which  amounted  to  about  four -fifths  of  the  world  total,  increased 
164  million  pounds  over  1956.    The  rate  of  increase  in  production  in 
foreign  countries,  however,  has  fallen  off  rather  sharply  over  the  past 
five  years.    The  increase  of  4  percent  between  1956  and  1957  compares  with 
year-to-year  increases  between  1952  and  1956  of  23,  16,  11,  and  9  percent 
respectively.  i 
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Table  7 '-World  rayon  and  acetate  production:    United  States 
and  foreign  countries,  1951-57 


United 

States  ] 

Foreign 

[  Total 

Year 

Quantity: 

Percentage  of! 
total 

Quant  ity 

.  Percentage  of 
total 

:  Quantity 

:  Million 
pounds 

Percent 

Million 
pounds 

Percent 

Million 
pounds 

1951  ! 

1952  : 
-L95J  : 

1954 

1,294.2 
1,135.8 
±,±yo.y 

1,085.7 

32.4 
32.1 

OR  0 
CO  .  y 

24.2 

2,706.4 
2,397.3 
930.3 

3,395.3 

67.6 
67.9 

( 1.1 
75.8 

4,000.6 

3,533.1 

k  i  ^i;  0 
4-,J-3-?.^ 

4,481.0 

1955 
1956 
1957 

•  1,260.7 

:  1,147-9 
:  1,139.4 

25.2 
21.9 
21.1 

3,751.9 
4,097.1 
4,260.6 

74.8 
78.1 
78.9 

5,012.6 
5,245.0 
5,400.0 

Compiled  from  Textile  Organon. 


Fiber  Consumption 
Per  Person 

The  consumption  of  fibers  per  person  in  the  U.  S.  in  1957  was  about 
6  percent  less  than  in  1956.    This  downward  trend  compares  with  increases  in 
most  foreign  countries  where  consumption  has  been  growing  at  a  faster  rate 
than  population,  l/  Compared  with  1956,  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  in 
the  U.  S.  declined  by  2.2  pounds,  rayon  and  acetate  by  .2  pounds,  and  wool  by; 
.4  pounds.    Consumption  of  nylon  and  other  noncellulosic  manmade  fibers  in- 
creased by  about  .4  pounds,  accelerating  a  long-term  upward  trend.  The 
consumption  of  all  fibers  in  1957  totaled  about  36.2  pounds  per  capita, 
compared  with  38.7  pounds  in  1956  and  40.3  pounds  in  1955 .     (See  table  l4). 

Cotton  Linters 
and  Pulp 
Prices 

Prices  for  the  felting  grades  of  cotton  linters  changed  only  slightly 
between  January  and  February  and  continued  to  average  approximately  1  cent 
below  a  year  ago.    The  price  for  chemical  linters  remained  unchanged  during 
the  month,  about  2  cents  below  February  1957.     (See  table  8.) 


1/  Trends  in  per  capita  consumption  of  textile  fibers  by  world  geographic 
areas,  will  be  reviewed  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Cotton  Situation. 
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Table  8. -Prices  for  specified  qualities  of  cotton  linters,  by- 
specified  months  l/ 


Year  : 
and  : 
month  : 

Felting 

grade 

Chemical 
grade 

Grade  and  Staple  2/ 

Base 

:  Dif- 
: f erent- 
:  lal 

2 

"  ? 

j 

5  : 

6  ; 

7  ; 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1956  : 

3  s6 

2.o2 

.05 

August  : 

o.Ol 

7-00 

5.52 

4.53 

3- 

25 

September  : 

Q  Crs 

0. 69 

7.20 

5.84 

4.63 

3  «Oc 

3- 

46 

r\    O  r~ 

2.85 

.05 

October  : 

0  .op 

7-42 

6.30 

4.86 

3- 

56 

3.O0 

.05 

November  : 

Q  aQ 

7.61 

6.73 

5.45 

4. 

19 

3.83 

.06 

December  : 

9  •  4-1 

7.91 

6.96 

6.39 

^  .  DM- 

4. 

92 

)  i-»r- 
4.75 

.06 

1957  : 

   \ 

7-5^ 

January 

9«°3 

8.51 

7.10 

£  °7 
0 .  £:  1 

5- 

59 

5.17 

•  07 

February 

1U  •  UU 

8.84 

7.84 

7.42 

D  .  J\J 

5- 

88 

5.31 

•  07 

August 

:  9-13 

8.03 

7.24 

6.94 

R7 

5. 

22 

4.24 

.06 

Sept ember 

>      Q  95 

7-99 

7.13 

6.88 

S  71 

5- 

00 

3-84 

.05 

October 

:  8.82 

7.69 

6.73 

6.38 

5.28 

4. 

60 

3.14 

.04 

November 

:  8.38 

7-57 

6.59 

6.23 

5-17 

4. 

29 

3.10 

.04 

December 

:  8.72 

7.72 

6.75 

6.47 

5.38 

4. 

44 

3.20 

.04 

1953 

.04 

January 

:  8.75 

7.96 

6.99 

6.52 

5.41 

4 

62 

3.22 

February 

:  8.66 

8.06 

7.09 

6.36 

5.34 

4 

51 

3.22 

.04 

l/  Monthly  averages  of  prices  quoted  at  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Dallas,  and  Los 
Angeles,  for  linters  uncompressed  in  car lots  f.o.b.  cottonseed  oil  mill  points, 
excluding  ports.    2/  Grade  2,  staple  2,  grade  3,  staple  3,  etc. 


The  price  for  purified  linters  in  January  remained  at  12  cents  per 
pound,  the  level  reached  two  months  earlier.    This  compares  with  the  price  of 
13.90  cents  in  January  1957. 

Prices  for  all  three  grades  of  purified  wood  pulp  have  not  changed  since 
January  1951-    These  prices  are  11.25  cents  per  pound  for  acetate  and  cupra 
grade,  9-75  cents  for  high  tenacity  viscose  grade,  and  9.25  cents  for  stand- 
ard viscose  grade. 

Extra-long  Staple  Cotton 
Supply  and  Disappearance 

The  1957  crop  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  the  U.  3.  totaled  77,755 
running  bales,  according  to  the  March  20  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
American-Egyptian  cotton  ginned  this  season  averaged  lower  in  grade  but  long- 
er in  staple  than  a  year  earlier.    The  beginning  carryover  was  53,300  bales 
(see  table  9).     Imports  from  Egypt  and  Peru  total  43,300  bales,  and  50,000 
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"bales  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  from  the  Strategic  stockpile  has  "been  offer- 
ed for  sale  "by  CCC.    Thus,  the  supply  for  1957-58  total  about  224,000  bales, 
approximately  2  percent  below  1956-57*     In  addition,  another  219,000  bales 
of  long-staple  cotton  are  in  the  stockpile,  which  can  be  made  available  over 
a  5-year  period  under  the  plan  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  approval.    As  of 
February  28,  CCC  sales  of  stockpile  cotton  amounted  to  about  7  thousand  bales. 


Table  9 • -Carryover  of  extra -long  staple  cotton:  By 
growths,  U.  S.  1950-51  to  1957-58 


Year  ' 
beginning 
August  1  ] 

.HUl.d  J_L-d.Il  , 

EffLTDtiari  : 

Can 
Oca 

Island 

!    Egyptian  [ 

Peruvian 

\  Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

1950  : 

2.8 

0.6 

58.5 

3.2 

65.1 

1951  : 

:  21.3 

.8 

56.1 

4.2 

82.4 

1952 

:  10.3 

.5 

33.1 

4.0 

47.9 

1953 

:  31.9 

.5 

58.1 

3-4 

93-9 

195^ 

:  102.7 

.6 

52.9 

2.2 

158.4 

1955 

:  139.9 

.8 

30.9 

5.3 

176.9 

1956 

:  108.8 

1.6 

Ik. 2 

7.1 

131.7 

1957  1/ 

:  31.8 

.8 

l6.k 

4.3 

53-3 

l/  Preliminary. 


Mill  consumption  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  from  August 
through  February  28  totaled  about  59 > 000  bales  compared  with  65,000  bales 
for  approximately  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    Use  this  season    may  be 
somewhat  lower  than  the  109,000-bale  total  in  1956-57 . 

U.  S.  exports  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  August- January  1958 
totaled  7>221  running  bales  compared  with  40,952  bales  for  the  same  months 
a  year  earlier.     Shipments  of  3>390  bales  in  December  made  up  the  largest 
part  of  exports  so  far  this  season.    The  total  in  1957-58  will  be  consider- 
ably below  the  58,000  bales  exported  during  1956-57.     Price  support  for  the 
1958  crop  has  not  yet  been  announced. 
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Clothing  Expenditure  Units  l/ 

by  Martin  S.  Simon 

Between  19*1-7  and  1956,  the  percentage  of  disposable  income  alloted  to 
apparel  items  (excluding  footwear)  declined  from  9-2  percent  to  6.2  percent. 
During  the  same  period,  real  personal  disposable  income  per  capita  rose  about 
20  percent.    The  amount  spent  per  capita,  adjusted  for  price  changes,  declined 
about  11  percent  for  men 1  s  and  boys 1  apparel  and  about  k  percent  for  women '  s 
and  children's  apparel.    Although  clothing  expenditures  for  women  and  children 
per  capita  have  trended  down  somewhat  since  19^7,  they  remained  above  those 
for  the  prewar  period,  1929-19^1.    But,  at  no  time  since  19^7  have  men's  and 
boy's  apparel  expenditures    per  capita  exceeded  those  in  1929;  they  have  been 
below  the  l$kl  level  since  19^9- 

Changes  in  the  age-sex  composition  of  the  population  is  one  of  the 
explanations  advanced  for  the  declining  importance  of  apparel  in  the  con- 
sumer's budget  since  World  War  II.    The  use  of  total  population  to  convert 
apparel  expenditures  to  a  per  capita  basis  incorrectly  assumes  that  each 
member  of  the  population  has  equal  weight  as  an  apparel  expenditure  unit.  The 
effect  of  changes  in  age  and  sex  on  apparel  expenditure  can  be  accounted  for 
by  calculation  of  a  new  series.    The  series  entails  the  application  of  weights 
consisting  of  clothing  expenditures  by  age  and  sex  to  population  estimates 
by  age  and  sex. 

Two  developments  affecting  the  composition  of  the  population  of  the 
U.  S.  partially  explain  the  apparent  post -World  War  II  downtrend  in  apparel 
expenditures  per  capita,  (l)  Birth  rates  trended  downward  in  the  1920' s  and 
1930 's  and  upward  thereafter.    Relative  to  total  population,  these  changing 
trends  meant  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  the  population  ik  years  and  under 
from  30  percent  in  1929  to  25  percent  in  19^1  followed  by  an  increase  to 
30  percent  by  1956.     (2)  There  has  been  a  steady  upward  trend  in  life  expectancy 
The  proportion  of  persons  in  the  population  60  years  and  over  rose  from  about 
8  percent  in  1929  to  13  percent  in  1956.     In  the  same  period  the  proportion  of 
women  in  the  over  60  group  increased  from  U9  percent  to  53  percent. 

The  effect  of  these  population  changes  has  been  to  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  low  clothing  spenders  in  the  economy.    The  average  clothing  expenditure, 
for  example,  of  husbands  and  wives  60  years  of  age  and  over  in  Minneapolis -St . 
Paul  in  19^8-1+9  was  about  on  a  par  with  that  of  children  in  the  6-  to  11 -year 


1/  Adapted  from  an  article  to  be  published  in  detailed  form  including 
assumptions,  and  source  material  in  the  April,  1958  issue  of  Agricultural 
Economics  Research,  which  will  be  published  about  the  20th  of  that  month. 
Reprints  of  the  full  article  may  be  obtained  by  writing  The  Division  of 
Marketing  Information,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C 
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age  group  and  considerably  below  that  for  other  adults  and  for  children  12 
years  of  age  and  older.     Inventories  also  declined  with  increasing  age  but  to 
a  lesser  extent  than  expenditures. 

The  new  series  developed  adjusts  for  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  age- 
sex  structure  of  the  population  on  apparel  expenditures  by  the  use  of  specially 
weighted  population  aggregates.    In  the  calculation  of  clothing  expenditures 
by  age,  sex  and  occupation,  family  size  and  income  were  held  constant.  The 
average  annual  expenditure  of  each  class  for  clothing  is  given  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  193^-36  average  clothing  expenditure  of  $56.68  for  white  male  wage 
earners  and  clerical  workers,  21  through  35  years  of  age.    The  expenditure 
for  the  latter  group  is  taken  as  a  single  clothing  expenditure  unit.  By 
applying  the  clothing  expenditure  relatives  to  corresponding  age  groups 
results  in  a  weighted  aggregate.    This  aggregate,  for  each  year,  is  the  sum  of 
clothing  expenditure  units  as  defined  or,  in  effect,  population  adjusted  for 
changes  in  age-sex  composition.    The  clothing  expenditure  units  may  also  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  male  adults.    Table  1  gives  the  corresponding  series 
on  clothing  expenditure  units  and  population  by  sex  for  the  years  1929-^1  and 
19^7-56. 

The  use  of  population  adjusted  for  changes  in  age-sex  distribution,  as 
represented  by  the  series  on  clothing  expenditure  units,  has  a  decided  bearing 
on  the  level  and  trend  of  apparel  expenditures  per  person.    This  is  particularly 
true  for  expenditures  for  women's  and  children's  apparel,  largely  because 
of  the  addition  of  males  under  5  years  of  age  to  the  children's  group. 

Changes  in  index  numbers  of  real  apparel  expenditures  for  men  and 
boys  per  capita  and  per  clothing  expenditure  unit  were  almost  identical 
during  1929-41.    The  reason  for  tnis  is  tnat  the  proportion  of  children 
(5-1^  years  of  age)  roughly  offset  changes  in  the  proportion  of  relatively 
low  spenders  for  clotning  among  the  adults,  particularly  the  50  and  over 
age  group.    During  l$&7-56  both  of  these  age  groups  increased  in  size  relative 
to  the  total.    Thus  the  number  of  males  5  years  of  age  and  over  rose  at  a 
faster  rate  than  the  number  of  clotning  expenditure  units  they  represented. 

For  the  index  numbers  that  relate  to  expenditures  for  women 1 s  and 
children's  apparel,  differences  are  more  pronounced.    This  is  so  because 
children  under  5  years  of  age  of  both  sexes  are  lumped  into  the  total.  Thus, 
during  1929-^1,  the  number  of  clothing  expenditure  units  for  women  and 
children  rose  faster  than  the  number  of  women  and  children,  as  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  older  female  adults  in  the  total  population  failed  to 
compensate  for  decreases  in  the  children's  proportion.    Both  of  these  groups, 
as  for  men  and  boys,  increased  during  19^7~56,  resulting  in  much  less  of  an 
increase  in  clothing  expenditure  units  than  in  the  number  of  women  and 
children  in  the  population. 
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Table  10. — Population  and  clothing  expenditure  units  by  sex: 

United  States,  1929-41  and  1 947-56 

 '  [1929=100]  


Index  numbers, 


Population  1/ 


Men 
and 
boys 


Women 
and 
children 

2/ 


Total 


Clothing  expenditure 
units  1/  3/  


Men 
and 
boys 


Women 
and 
children 

2/ 


Total 


100 
101 
102 
103 
104 

105 
10b 
107 
107 
108 
108 
109 
110 
115 
117 
118 
120 
120 
122 
124 
126 
129 
131 


100 
101 
101 
102 
102 
103 
103 
104 

105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
120 
123 
125 
128 

131 
133 
135 
138 
140 

1*3 


100 
101 
102 
103 
103 
104 
105 
105 
10b 
107 
107 
108 
109 
118 
120 
122 
124 
126 
128 
130 
132 
135 
137 


100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
107 
108 
109 
109 
110 
114 
116 
117 
118 
118 
119 
120 
122 
124 
126 


100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
105 
10b 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
119 
120 
122 
123 
125 
126 
128 
130 
131 
133 


100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
117 
118 
120 
121 
122 
123 
125 
126 
128 
130 


1/  Estimates  as  of  July  1  excluding  Armed  Forces  overseas. 
2/  Includes  male  children  under  5. 

3/  Population  adjusted  for  changes  in  age-sex  composition.     Each  unit  is 
equivalent  to  the  average  annual  clothing  expenditure  of  $56.68  by  white  male 
wage  earners  and  clerical  workers,  21  through  35  years  of  age,  in  1934-36 


Population  series  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Clothing  expend! - 
ture(  umts  computed  from  data  given  in  Williams,  Faith  M.,  and  Hanson,  AlicT 

kuSss^s:8^;^? clerical  vorkers' l93'-36-""  u- s-  **■ 
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Projections 

Bureau  of  the  Census  projections  of  population  by  age  and  sex  for 
i960,    1965>    1970  and  1975  were  used  to  calculate  clothing  expenditure  units 
in  order  to  provide  some  indication  of  the  future  relationship  "between  these 
units  and  population.    These  projections  are  based  on  alternate  assumptions 
as  to  future  levels  of  fertility.    The  results  of  these  calculations  are 
given  in  table  11  in  the  form  of  index  numbers  based  on  data  for  1955.  These 
data  are  not  directly  comparable  with  the  estimates  given  in  table  10  for  1929 
to  1956  because  of  (l)  the  inclusion  of  armed  forces  overseas,  and  (2)  slight 
revisions  in  the  actual  estimate  for  1955-    The  differences  are  probably 
slight,  however. 

As  is  apparent  from  table  11  that  based  on  projections  of  future 
population  which  assume  continuance  of  the  195^-55  birth  rates,  the  rate  of 
growth  in  population  and  clothing  expenditure  units  between  1955  and 
1975  is  expected  to  be  roughly  similar. 
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Table  12.-CCC  stocks  of  cotton,  United  States,  1957-58 


Date 
August 

L 

.  Grand 
total 

Upland 

:  Extra- 

-long  s 

taple  1/ 

Owned. 

1957 
loan  : 

Total 

Secre- 
'.    tary '  s  j 
.  account  . 

Owned 

1957 
:  loan 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

1  QS7 

Aug. 

2 

5,184 

5,182 



5,182 

3/ 

2 



2 

Aug. 

9  ' 

5,184 

5,182 

3/ 

5,182 

3/ 

2 



2 

Aug. 

16 

5,122 

5,120 

3/ 

5,120 

3/ 

2 



2 

Aug. 

23 

5,H3 

5,108 

3 

5,111 

3/ 

2 



2 

5  OQl 

■5  07Q 

10 

5  080 

3/ 

2 

2 

Sept. 

6 

5,098 

5,069 

27 

5,096 

3/ 

2 



2 

Sept. 

13 

5,092 

5,026 

64 

5,090 

3/ 

2 



2 

Sept. 

20 

5,1^9 

5,025 

122 

5,147 

3/ 

2 



2 

Sept . 

27 

5  188 

5  007 

179 

5  186 

3/ 

2 

2 

Oct. 

5,245 

5,007 

236 

5,243 

3/ 

2 



2 

Oct. 

11 

5,307 

4,997 

308 

5,305 

3/ 

2 



2 

Oct. 

18 

5,405 

4,996 

407 

5,403 

3/ 

2 



2 

Oct. 

25 

5,512 

4,978 

532 

5,510 

3/ 

2 



2 

Nov. 

1  • 

5,626 

4,977 

647 

5,624 

3/ 

2 



2 

Nov. 

8 

5,712 

4,957 

753 

5,710 

3/ 

2  - 



2 

Nov. 

15 

5,8k) 

4,957 

881 

5,838 

3/ 

2 

3/ 

2 

Nov. 

22 

5,919 

4,930 

986 

5,916 

3/ 

2  ' 

1 

3 

Nov. 

2Q 

5  Q87 

4  930 

1  053 

5  983 

3/ 

2 

2 

l,. 

Dec. 

6 

5,564 

4,428 

1,132 

5,560 

3/ 

2 

2 

4 

Dec. 

13 

5,298 

4,067 

1,226 

5,293 

3/ 

2 

3 

5 

Dec. 

20 

5,437 

4,067 

1,363 

5,430 

3/ 

2 

5 

7 

Dec. 

27 

5,004 

3,496 

1,500 

4,996 

3/ 

2 

6 

8 

1958 

Jan. 

3 

4,875 

3,182 

1,684 

4,866 

3/ 

2 

7 

9 

Jan. 

10 

5,141 

3,182 

1,949 

5,131 

3/ 

2 

8 

10 

Jan. 

17 

4,882 

2,710 

2,163 

4,873 

3/ 

1 

8 

9 

Jan. 

24 

4,732 

2,325 

2,396 

4,721 

3/ 

1 

10 

11 

31 

4  qU7 

?  305 

2,626 

4  931 

2.1 

1 

16 

Feb. 

7 

5,093 

2,305 

2,769 

5,074 

3/ 

1 

18 

19  ■■ 

Feb. 

Ik 

4,807 

1,926 

2,858 

4,784 

3/ 

1 

22 

23 

Feb. 

21 

4,882 

1,924 

2,930 

4,854 

3/ 

1 

27 

28 

Feb. 

28 

4,799 

1,784 

2,983 

4,767 

3/ 

1 

31 

32 

Mar. 

i?  ' 

4,819 

1,768 

3,017 

4,785 

3/ 

1 

33 

34 

Mar. 

14 

4,8l4 

1,714 

3,065 

4,779 

3/ 

1 

34 

35 

Mar. 

21 

l/  Includes  American  Egyptian,  Sealand  and  Sea  Island. 


2/  Estimated  stock. 

_3_/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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Table  15. 


All  kinds  of  cotton:    Supply  and  distribution,  United  States, 
average  1935-39,  19^5-49  and  1950  to  date 


Supply 

Distribution 

Year 
beginning 
August  1 

Carryover 
■  beginning 
of  season 

Production 
1/ 

Imports 

City 
crop 

"  Total 

]  Consumption 

Exports  \ 

Destroyed 

;  Total 

Average 
1935-39 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

8,336.4 

12,711.0 

170.6 

21,278.0 

6,938.2 

5,297.4 

56.8 

12,292.4 

Average 
1945-49 

5,877.4 

11,905.5 

251.7 

23.0 

18,057.6 

9,037-7 

3,927.^ 

33-6 

12,998.7 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195^ 

6,846.1 
2,277.9 
2,789.4 
5,604.8 
9,727.9 

9,850.7 
15,028.7 
15,124.1 

16,359.5 
13,544.1 

188.8 
72.2 
193.2 
141.6 
146.3 

28.0 
40.0 
42.0 
43.0 
46.0 

16,913.6 
17,418.8 
18, 148. 7 
22,148.9 
23,464.3 

2/10, 509. 4 
y  9,196.0 
y  9,461.2 
8,576.2 
8,841.5 

4,107.7 
5,51^.8 
3,048.2 
3,760.5 
3,^5-5 

27.0 
35.0 
50.0 
75-0 
60.0 

14,644.1 
14,745.8 
12,559.4 
12,411.7 
12,347.0 

1955 
1956 

1957  V 

11,205.4 
14,528.8 
11,322.6 

14,632.9 
12,977.1 
10,944.5 
-  ^  ;  „ 

136.6 
88.0 
130.0 

47.O 
50.0 
50.0 

26,021.9 
27,643.9 
5722,497.1 

2/  9,209.6 
3/  8,608.4 
8,030.0 

2,213.9 
7,593-4 
5,600.0 

11,423.5 
16,201,8 
13,630.0 

son  ginmngs . 

calendar  year.  4/  Preliminary,  partially  estimated,  Includes  50,000  bales  of  long-staple  cotton  released  from  the 
strategic  stockpile  and  offered  for  sale  by  CCC  for  unrestricted  use. 

Table  16.-  Extra-long  staple  cotton:    Supply  and  distribution,  United  States, 
average  1935-39,  19^5 -^9,  and  1950  to  date  l/ 


Year 
beginning 
August  1 

Supply 

Distribution 

Carryover 
beginning 
of  season 

'    Production  \ 

Imports 

;  Total 

\    Consumption  ] 

Exports  ] 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

Average 

1935-39 

48.2 

21.0 

61.4 

130.6 

80.0 

0.2 

80.2 

Average 

1945-49 

62.9 

3-0 

129.8 

195.7 

124.4 

•  7 

125.1 

1950 

65.0 

62.2 

120.8 

248.0 

37  l5£.'-i 

1951 

82.4 

46.0 

46.1 

174.5 

3/  79-5 

79-5 

1952 

47.9 

93-5 

132.5 

273.9 

3/  103-1 

1 

103.1 

1953 

93-9 

64.5 

92.1 

250.5 

100.7 

100.7 

1954 

158.4 

4o.9 

98.4 

297.7 

111.2 

0.4 

111.6 

1955 

176.9 

41.5 

85.9 

304.3 

3/  124.9 

20.3 

145.2 

1956 

131-7 

49.1 

48.1 

228.9 

3/  109.O 

57-9 

I66.9 

1957  5/ 

53.3 

77.8 

^3-3 

6/224.4 

100.0 

10.0 

110.0 

1/  Includes  American  Egyptian,  Sea  Island,  Egyptian  and  Peruvian.    2/  American  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  in  running 
bales,  foreign  in  bales  of  500  pounds.    3_/  Adjusted  to  calendar  year,     hj  Less  than  50  bales.    5/    Preliminary,  partially 
estimated.     6/  Includes  50,000  bales  of  long  staple  cotton  released  from  the  strategic  stockpile  and  offered  for  sale 
by  CCC  for  unrestricted  use. 

Table  17.-  Cotton  other  than  extra-long  staple:    Supply  and  distribution,  United  States, 
 average.  1935-39.  1945-49  and  to  1950  to  date  l/  


Year 
beginning 
August  1 


Average 

1935-39 
Average 

1945-49 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 

1955 
1956 
1957  ll 


Supply 


Carryover 
beginning 
of  season 


Production 


Imports 


City 
crop 


Total 


Distribution 


Mill 
Consumption 


1,000  1,000 
bales  2/     bales  2/ 


1,000  1,000 
bales  2/     bales  2/ 


8,288.2 
5,814.5 


6,781, 
2,195 
2,741 
5,510 
9,569 


11,028.5 
14,397.1 
11,269.3 


12,750.0 
11,902.5 

9,788.5 
14,982.7 
15,030.6 
16,295.0 
13,503.2 

lh, 591.4 
12,929.6 
10,866.7 


109.2 

121.9 

68.0 
26.1 
60.7 
49.5 
47.9 

50.7 
35-9 
86.7 


23.0 

28.0 
40.0 
42.0 
43.0 
46.0 

47.0 
50.0 
50.0 


1,000  1,000 

bales  2/  bales  2/ 

21.147.4  6,858.2 

17.861.5  8,913.3 


16,665.6 
17,244.3 
17,874.8 
21,898.4 
23,166.6 

25,717.6 
27,412.6 
22,272.7 


10,357.0 
9,116.5 
9,358.1 
8,475.5 
8,730.3 

9,084.7 
8, 507.6 
7,930.0 


Exports 

Destroyed 

Total 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

5,297.2 

56.8 

12,212.2 

3,926.7 

33-6 

12,873.6 

4,107.7 
5,514.8 
3,048.2 
3,760.5 
3,M*5-1 

27.0 
35-0 
50.0 
75.0 
60.0 

14,491.7 
14,666.3 
12,456.3 
12,311.0 
12,235  A 

2,193.6 
7,535.2 
5,590.0 

11,278.3 
16,042.8 
13,520.0 

Preliminary,  partially  estimated. 


is  in  500  pound  bales. 
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Table  19.-  Foreign  spot  prices  per  pound  including  export  taxes  l/  and 
CCC  minimum  sales  prices  at  average  location  in  the  United  States, 
December  1957,  January  and  February,  1958  2/ 

Foreign  \ 

United 

States 

Market 

Oualit          *    •Price  J?er    '.    ttlce  Per 
]    pound    3/    !    pound  kj 

Quality 

;  5/ 

:  Cents 

Cents 

:  December 

Bombay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 

: Broach,  Vijay, 

:    fine                      2k. 6l 

:289  F  Sind  fine 

:    S  G                        28. 5!+ 

:Acala  II             6/    1+1. 59 

:Type  5  7/ 

:M  1-1/32"            8/  32.2J+ 

: Tanguis  type  5  30.86 

: Ashmouni  good  ^5.53 

23.10 

2J+.67 
30.60 
23. 81+ 
29.65 
27.83 
31.82 

SLM  15/16" 

SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 

:  January 

Bombay,  India  ; 
Karachi,  Pakistan  ; 

•Broach  Vivjay$  fine  26.68 
289  F  Sind  Fine 

S  G  28.90 

23.00 

SLM  15/16" 
SLM  1" 

Izmir,  Turkey  ; 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  : 
Matamoros,  Mexico  : 
Lima,  Peru  ; 
Alexandria,  Egypt  : 

Acala  II              6/  1+0.86 
Type  5  7/ 
M  1-1/32"          8/  31.24 
Tanguis  type  5  31.55 
Ashmouni  good  1+4.77 

30.69 
23.76 
29.77 
27.81 

31.97 

M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 

Bombay,  India  : 
Karachi,  Pakistan  : 

February 

Broach  Vijay, 

fine  27.1+1 
289  F  Sind  Fine 

S  G  28.14   

23.09 
24.73 

SLM  15/16" 
SLM  1'.* 

Izmir,  Turkey  : 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  : 
Matamoros,  Mexico  : 
Lima,  Peru  : 
Alexandria,  Egypt  : 

Acala  II              6/  38.96 
Type  5  lj 
M  1-1/32"            8/  30.93 
Tanguis  type  5  30.21 
Ashmouni  good            1+2. 99 

30.80 
23. 81+ 
29.92 
28.06 
32.13 

M  I-I/I6" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 

1/  Includes  export  taxes  where  applicable.    2J  Quotations  on  net  weight 
basis.    3/  Average  of  prices  collected  once  each  week,    k/  Net  weight  price 
for  U.  S.  is  CCC  minimum  sales  price  t  O.96.    Price  for  each  month  is  the 
average  of  minimum  prices  at  average  location  for  all  sales  made  during  the 
month.    5/  Quality  of  U.  S.  cotton  generally  considered  to  be  most  nearly 
comparable  to  the  foreign  cotton.    6/  Spot  price  less  35  percent  export  sub- 
sidy paid  by  Turkish  Government.    Jj  No  quotations.    8/  Delivered  at 
Brownsville.    Net  weight  price  =  actual  price  *  O.96. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  Cotton  Division,  AMS. 
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